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For the Companion. 


A CUP OF COLD WATER. 
By Caroline Chesebro. 

It was towards the close of the shortest winter day, 
and a blinding snow storm drove even those who would 
ordinarily have preferred the sidewalk, to the crowded 
omnibuses or street cars, under the roof of either that 
happened to be nearest. A mile an hour was the ut- 
most that horses, belabored by drivers in the most des- 
perate manner, could accomplish. 

You would have thought that theatres, operas, con- 
certs, saloons would have lacked for audiences on such 
anight; that whoever had a fireside would be sure to 
sit down by it, and thank the Providence that brought 
them into such a haven. But hundreds of persons 

ent about as usual, seeking amusement. 

There was a great deal going on in the city, however, 
besides amusement and the enjoyment of rest and shel- 
ter after labor and exposure. There were grates which 
had no coal in them; fireplaces without fuel; ranges 
which smoked not; faces which smiled not, within 
many of those homes past which the cars and the 
stages toiled with their burdens. 

Among these sad-faced ones was the girl named 
Eliza Spier, who had been a month without employ- 
ment; not altogether of necessity. When the winter 
had fairly set in she said to herself, “I must rest or I 
shall die.”” So she came down to her acquaintance, 
Agnes Worth, in Mulberry Street, to spend a month 
with her and pay three dollars a week. 

She had been, she knew, a sort of God-send to Agnes. 
But now the month was up this very Tuesday, and as 
night came on and there was no prospect of the storm’s | 
abating, Eliza put down the mending she had been do- 
ing for Agnes and leaned her tired head on her hand 
and thought. And this was the amount of her think- 
ing: 

“T said if I didn’t stop and rest I should die. Per- 
haps I shall have to die, any way; but I cannot stay 
here any longer.” 

No wonder she thought so, it was so uncomfortable, 
so cold, so noisy there in the tenement house. If she 
had been well and strong she would have cared no more 
for the discomfort than Agnes herself, the most cheery 
of workwomen did; but her nerves were in a condition 
that the least sound startled and terrified her, and when 
the children quarrelled on the stairs, or the boys came 
dashing into the room like wild Indians, she felt as if 
the breath were being driven out of her body. And 
noamount of quiet kitchen work, she had come to be- 
lieve, could tell upon her as did minding the baby. 

No; she had had her rest, all the rest that she would 
be likely to find in this world. If, now, she could find 
asituation like some she had found in years gone by, 
she might regain her strength faster than she had dur- 
ing this month. 

And so, as she sat there at the close of the short win- 
ter day, she thought out a little notice for the morning 
paper, and when Agnes came home she put on the 
warmest clothing she had and went down to a news- 
paper office and asked a clerk to write it out for her. 
Thus she gave it him, word for word: 

“An industrious Protestant girl wants a situation as 
a plain cook, washer and ironer in a small family. 
Good city reference given. Call for two days at No. 
—, Mulberry Street.” 

It should go in the morning’s paper, the young man 
promised her; but when he heard her cough, he said,— 

“What are you out for such a night as this? It 
isn’t right to turn a horse out in such a storm. The 
place isn’t for yourself, is it?” 

“Never you mind,” she answered, with a little laugh, 
which brought a tear to the kind fellow’s eye; and she 
hurried back to Mulberry Street and to Agnes’ room 
on the third floor. 

“You crazy cretur!’’ exclaimed Agnes, when she saw 
her. “What driv you out such a night as this?” 

“Didn’t the doctor say I must have exercise and 
fresh air?’ answered Eliza; and she laughed another 
little laugh and sat down by the stove in which a fire 
was burning—such a fire as the stove hadn’t felt, per- 
haps, since the day when it came out of the furnace. 
For the gentleman in whose service Agnes had been 
working had seen to it when she left his house that 
she carried a basket of wood with her. The storm had 
Made an impression on him; he had been obliged to 
walk through it all the way from his place of business, 
and all the warmth that was in him when he met Agnes 
going out of his door, was just in and around his heart. 
That accounted for the fire in the little back room of 
the third floor of the tenement house and for the mer- 
riment of the children. 

When Eliza went in there was a joyful din, which 
filled the room to the very corners of the ceiling. You 
might have thought they were celebrating a Fourth of 

July, or some other joyful occasion. 

The baby must sit in Eliza’s lap; nothing else would 
do. So, after she had put off her bonnet and shawl, 

She sat down with the noisy urchin on her knee, and 

for the first time in the month she had been there, the 

poor girl felt so much at home that it was even a pain- 
ful thought to her that, in twenty-four hours, she might 
be sitting beside another fire, under another roof, op- 


nation in the girl equal to almost any kind of service 
to which the next day might invite her. 
body would only obey her will there would be no need 
for fears. 


down town by this time, but the wheels of the house 


did; which declaration had been received with ap- 
plause. 


the newspaper which he had been diligently scanning, 


Yet, pale as she looked, there was nerve and determi- 


If her poor 


The next day the modest advertisement, filling a lit- 
tle over three lines—the young man charged for only 
three—was read by Mr. Wand at the breakfast table. 

It was nine o’clock, and usually he was half way 








had turned somewhat slowly during the last three days. |, 
There had been no creaking or groaning, however. 
People could not afford to be hurried to death; that 
was all. | 
Mrs. Wand, during these three days, had been per- | 
forming the duties of cook and housemaid, and had | 
just declared that she would continue to perform them | 
until she was entirely satisfied that the person who took | 
her place could do her work as well, at least, as she 


And then, as quite apropos, Mr. Wand, looking from 


said,— 

“Here’s something to the point, Annie;” 
read aloud poor Eliza’s modest advertisement. 
It evidently made an impression, though the lady 
said, in a somewhat exclamatory manner, “A Prot- 
estant girl! They all protest! I don’t know as that’s 
a recommendation.” 

“T like the notice,” said her husband. ‘There’s no 
pretence about it. It sounds honest. Now I think of 
it, it’s a remarkable thing, now-a-days, to find a girl 
volunteering to cook, wash andiron. I shall stop and 
send her to you on my way to the office.” 

“But how can she get here?” Mrs. Wand was not 
eager, it appeared, to give up the independence she had 
achieved during the past week. 

“The streets will be cleared by noon. You needn’t 
be afraid that she is so delicate she can’t get out such 
aday as this. If she is we don’t want her. We have 
kept a house of refuge and an infirmary long enough. 
See how the sun shines!” 

And in truth a more magnificent winter day was 


and he 


“0, BELL, CAN YOU BREATHE?” 


girl so much that she entirely lost sight of the main 
question, whether she would prove equal to the thing 
she undertook. 


and if your strength increases. 
for a month, I know; and I can give you every com- 


| she would not undertake. 


ANY 


“We will see how we can get on together for a month 
We shall be very quiet 


fort and indulgence you would have anywhere.” 

So Mrs. Wand began again, in her kindness of heart, 
to see how she could most easily adapt household af- 
fairs to the advantage of her servant. 

Eliza descended to the basement and cooked the din- 
ner. O, that poor girl! There was no end to the res- 
olution with which she worked. There was nothing 
She must show her skill as 
a cook, and her ability to manage, and to economize, 
and to keep things clean and in order. Other people 
in other years had let her go at her speed; bit and 
bridle were never thought of; she had worked herself 
out, and here she was, thirty-five, working yet, but 
dying. 

Just ten days of happiness for herself and her new 
mistress, then she began to cough in the most alarming 
way, and then came hemorrhage. 

And what then? Ay, what then? It is for this I 
have told the story. What was Mrs. Wand to do with 
her? She had said to her husband, “I feel towards 
Eliza as if, somehow, she were my sister.” That was 
when Eliza was keeping the car of the household in 
such excellent order. But now, when the wheels 
stopped rolling; how now? 

So, when she talked over the mishap with her hus- 
band, she said, “I am trying to make out why this was 
sent on me.” 

“What does the doctor say ?”’ asked Mr. Wand. 

“Why, he says she has consumption and cannot live 
a year. Would you have believed it? sucha spry, 
bright creature.” 

“I think it was the activity and spryness of despera- 
tion,” he answered. “It makes me sick to think of it. 
Annie, it’s a plain case to me. Providence sent her 
here that you might find a comfortable place for her to 
die in.” 

“Husband!” Mrs. Wand seemed almost appalled by 

the thought. 











never known to man. 
Towards noon Eliza walked along Thirtieth Street 
till she came to the house which bore the number cor- 
responding with that on the card she carried. 

She had rode up in the car and walked from the cor- 
ner, and the ride and the walk had done her good. 
She had a good deal of color, and she walked with a 
resolution which must have inspired with fresh courage 
any disheartened housekeeper. 

Mrs. Wand was expecting her, for her husband had 
sent her, earlier in the day, a telegraphic dispatch 
which contained these words: “I have seen Eliza. En- 
gage her by all means.” 

But when the lady saw the girl, recollecting the 
words of her husband at breakfast about the infirma- 
ry, and her recent experiences, she said, after she had 
talked with the applicant a few minutes,— 

“You don’t look very strong.” 

“I can do all I engage for,” was the quiet answer. 

“Have you been ill?” 

“T wasn’t very strong, 4nd stopped to rest. 
rested a month.” 


cannot do the work.” 
“There’s only two, you said.” 


mits. We have friends with us sometimes.” 
“T can do all your work from garret to cellar.” 





Pressed with the burden of responsibilities. 





I have 
“But if you should rest till spring don’t you think 


it would be better for you? I like your appearance; I 
should be glad to employ you; but I am afraid you 


“Only my husband and myself; but we are not her- 


“You shall try, at least,” said Mrs. Wand. This was 
sudden, but she liked the manner and the spirit of the 





“I do indeed believe it,” he said, solemnly. “So 
would you, if you had seen the cheerless place I found 
her in. She didn’t mean to impose on us, but evident- 
ly she had stood it as léng as she could; and, poor 
thing, she overrated her strength.” 

“IT have a right to a bed for her in the sweetest, 
brightest ward of St. Luke’s, unless the hospital is 
crowded,” responded the wife, with a sigh which al- 
most sounded like a suppressed sob. 

“Then the whole secret is out. Do you know, Annie, 
I feel as if a great honor had been conferred on us? 
| The angel of the Lord Himself has stopped here and 

said, ‘Do this in remembrance of Me.’” 
# “And the cup of cold water we can give to His little 
} one,” she answered; and in the honor lost her sense of 
disappointment. 

Iam not sure that on the whole these good people 
were not better satisfied when Eliza was safely be- 
stowed in the warm and cheerful room assigned to pa- 
tients in her condition, than if she had proved the most 
efficient cook and the best washer and ironer in the 
world—warranted, moreover, never to wear out. 

+o ——_<_— 


A Piucky Movuse.—About eighteen months ago a 
drug clerk in Nashville captured a burly rattlesnake, 
about four feet long, and sporting eight rattles and a 
button. He brought it home a prisoner, prepared a 
handsome glass case for its reception, and has since de- 
voted his leisure to the study and care of the reptile and 
three other varieties of snakes which he from time to 
time secured and placed in the same case. 


changed his coat by shedding his skin. 
complished in short order. 
menced by chafing his head against the side of the case 
until the skin was disengaged, and then by a skilful 
series of convulsions, he came out with a new suit, 
‘ } : glistening bright—the whole process occupying twen- 
Wa S\ ty minutes. 


the rattle being quite the largest, paid no attention to 
his companions, and they, to reciprocate, paid no at- 
tention to him. 
man gives the following interesting particulars : 


In relation to the former the gentle- 
About two months after his capture, his snakeship 


This he ac- 
Being prepared, he com- 


During the present year he has shed 


three times, and it is presumed this is his regular habit. 


His diet is light. For two months after capture he 


could not be induced to take any thing on his stomach. 


For nine months he only ate one mouse, and _nothing 


else, and was for about that length of time without 
eating any thing at all. 


Within the last two months 
he has had a better appetite, and has swallowed thirty- 
six of these dainty little creatures. His method is to 
“strike” the mouse with his fangs, and after it is dead, 
take it in his mouth, and then down it goes in a very 
few moments. He drinks nething stronger than wa- 
ter, and only takes this “thin beverage” about three 
times a year. Most of the time he is perfectly quies- 
cent—sleeps a great deal—when restless, glides within 
the case, as if seeking to escape, but makes no violent 
demonstrations. ; 

Latterly he had three companions, a chicken snake, 
a black, and spotted bush snake. The first of these 
took a mouse a few weeks ago, the others nothing. 
Some six or eight mice are kept constantly in the case, 
but forsome weeks have been unmolested. A few days 
ago a fresh mouse was putin. He took a view of the 
situation, and resolved upon fight. He first “went for” 
the least of the surrounding “evils.” Grasping the 
least serpent, he severed his head from his body in a 
few minutes, without injury to himself. He then, af- 
ter a brief pause, attacked the next larger, cutting off 
the extremity of its tail. In this case he met with re- 
sistance, and was several times bitten, but persisted till 
he killed his enemy. 

Going for the chicken snake, he moved upon its cen- 
tre—was several times stricken, but continued the con- 
test with remarkable coolness and perseverance. When 
in very close quarters he would retreat and take breath. 
In the midst of this fight the rattlesnake became 
aroused and moved excitedly about in the case. The 
mouse, esteeming this an act of hostility, pounced up- 
on his new foe with desperate courage, biting him 
about the head, along the sides and upon the back. 
He received fearful warning in the “rattling” of his 
snakeship, but received no wound from him. Quitting 
this one, he would turn to the other and renew his per- 
sistent assault, and for twenty-four hours he thus con- 
tinued the struggle. 

The poison he had received then began to work; he 
sickened, retired to a corner of the case, and in a few 
hours expired. This is perhaps the most heroic pas- 
sage to be found anywhere in the “Universal History 
of the Mouse.” He was taken out and buried, like Sir 
John Moore, “without a drum or funeral note,” but 
amid the silent sorrow of admiring friends. 


+2 
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For the Companion. 


DESTROYED HERSELF. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“A little tighter, Ally.” 
“I dare not, Bell; as it is it has taken all my strength.” 
“You must, Ally. Miss Ellis made the waist nearly 
an inch smaller than my blue one. It doesn’t hurt me 
at all.” 
“O, Miss Bell, but indeed it makes you look unnatu- 
ral. It is nota mark of beauty to have such a very 
slender waist.” 

“I don’t care how it makes me look, Ally, you must 
try again. Now give one good, strong pull.” 

The girl obeyed, and the lacings snapped like thread. 
Bell gave an angry exclamation, and turned upon her 
maid. : 

“You needn’t have snapped it so. Youdid it on pur- 
pose,”’ she said, her cheeks blazing. 

“TI did as you told me. Indeed, you were too tight. 
Let me tie the lacings together.” 

“No. Go to mamma, she has a new pair. 
wear that dress if it kills me.” 

“0, Miss Bell.” 

‘Don’t stand talking, but get me the lacing. I will 
find means to draw it without breaking.” 

Another string was procured, and again the murder- 
ous process was put in force; this time with success. 
The boddice of delicate satin was safely buttoned, and 
Bell Allston stood ready for conquest. 

She was a beautiful girl, with but one blemish; you 
could almost have clasped her waist with your hands; 
and this unnatural slenderness was what she prized 
above all things. 

The party which she was to attend was given in hon- 
or of her cousin, who was on a visit with her, and as 
their circle of acquaintances was very large, they had 
long contemplated this entertainment. ° 

Bell hurried into her mother’s room for her appro- 


I will 





These snakes live in perfect harmony; the one with 
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“Are you nota little too tight, my daughter?” was 
the first query with which she was greeted. 

“Q no, not a bit; just see, I can put my hand under 
the belt;”’ and stooping forward she accomplished the 
feat with apparent ease. Presently her cousin Lucy 
came down stairs, dressed in fresh white muslin, with 
flowers in her hair. The two girls exchanged criticisms. 

“Positively, you’ve no shape,” laughed Bell. 

“And you have quite too much,” was the pleasant 
rejoinder. “I am content to let well enough alone and 


remain as God made me, while you—O Bell, can you 


breathe?” 

“Nonsense; what a question! 
assure youl breathe quite freely. 
fortable dressed as you are.” 

“Use is second nature, I suppose,” replied Lucy. 
“But pray tell me where are your lungs and your 
heart? I am sure there is very little of you under your 
boddice but the spine and the ribs; there isn’t room for 
more.” ; 

“Don’t go into such vulgar particulars, for pity’s 
sake, Lucey. I never bother my head about those 
things. Brother Tom says all the young men are speak- 
ing of my beautiful figure, and as long as I enjoy itI 
don’t know as any body need feel troubled about it.” 

Meantime the guests were coming in, and soon the 
large rooms were all filled. The decorations were per- 
fect, the guests delighted. Bell’s father was known to 
be a rich man, and she was his only daughter; of 
course she did not want for admirers. She had always 
been petted; no shadows had crossed her pathway. 
She was the idol of both her parents, who were quite 
commonplace people, and a little astonished that this 
rare and gorgeous flower had been vouchsafed to them’ 
Plainly, whatever good precepts they had taught her, 
they had bestowed but little attention upon the casket 
in which this gem was enclosed. 

“That is Miss Bell,” said a tall, pale exquisite, fond- 
ling his lemon colored kids as he spoke, ‘‘and the young 
lady just vis-a-vis is her cousin, the daughter of Col. 
Carr, of Roxbury. Did you ever see a greater con- 
trast? Give me the lily Bell, with its slender, swaying 
figure. Is not Miss Bell beautiful?” 

“She has a beautiful face,” said young Dr. Edmunds, 
“very fine eyes and teeth, certainly, but what are her 
people thinking about to allow her to destroy herself 
after that fashion?” 

“How destroy herself? What do you mean?” 

“T shouldn’t think you would ask. Look at her 
waist. It is a mere wasp’s girdle. She must pay for 
that with long years of broken health, or else, perhaps, 
sudden death.” 

“Why, she is the finest figure in the room.” 

“You think so? ThenI pity your lack of taste, to 
say nothing of judgment. Her small waist is simply 
atrocious, and to me disgusting, for it implies that she 
has really no sense of the beautiful, no soul for the 
true and elevating in nature, morals or religion. You 
{ook at me with horror, but it isas I say; no good, 
high-minded girl would so distort the form that God 
has given her, or be willing to sow the seeds of disease 
that is to make herself and others miserable.” 

“She is very much admired, for all you say,” retort- 
ed the first speaker, though his face grew a trifle more 
thoughtful. 

“I dare say. Women are not the only fools in the 
world,” replied the young doctor. “Just study Miss 
Carr, for a moment,” he continued. ‘How free are her 
motions! nothing constraimed—no labor of the chest— 
her step is elastic, her laugh untrammelled, her eye full 
of the fire of health, her cheek rosy with nature’s blush.” 

“What! You don’t mean to say that Miss Bell’s 
color isn’t natural?” 

“By no means natural; a forced and settled crimson 
that in time will develop into blotches. All the inner 
machinery moves with clogged wheels. The blood is 
fighting its way, like a besieged General, contending 
fiercely for life; every thing works at a disadvantage. 
I never look at those engines of torture but I long to 
tear them off.” 

“But you know she is engaged to young Mountjoy; 
he is a sensible man.” 

“Rather say an infatuated one. I would almost as 
soon marry an idiot as one of those senseless creatures 
who aim to destroy that which God has pronounced 
good. Mountjoy is a fine young man; I respect him 
in other things, but Iam sorry for him. At the risk 
of being considered a meddler, I am almost constrained 
to warn him; but he would only laugh at me, I sup- 
pose. I wonder at this girl’smother. But why should 
1? Miss Bell is not the only young lady who is delib- 
erately and with malice aforethought committing slow 
murder, nor Miss Bell’s mother the only woman who 
connives at such unholy sacrifices.” 

“You are very severe, doctor.” 

“Tam not half severe enough. 
who”’— 

At that moment a shrill shriek sounded, and instant- 
ly all was confusion. On every hand was heard the 
ery, “What is the matter? What has happened?” 
Those nearest the door, under an impression that the 
house was on fire, hurried out with all possible dis- 
patch; others crowded to the place from which the ery 
had come. All was alarm and uncertain terror. In 
the midst of the panic a voice cried out, wildly,— 

“Ts there a doctor here?” and in another moment 
young Edmunds was elbowing his way through the 
crowd. 

“She has only fainted, doctor,” moaned the frantic 
mother; “don’t say it is any thing worse. O, my God, 
there is blood on the floor.” 

“Congestion,” murmured the doctor, lifting the un- 
conscious form and half savagely tearing open the shin- 
ing boddice. Then cutting through the lacings he laid 
the insensible girl on a lounge and sent the horror- 
struck throng away. 

“Will she come to, doctor?” cried the mother, wring- 
ing her hands. ‘My only daughter! My only child! 
@ tell me she is still living.” 

“If she is not it will be a clear case of self-murder,” 
muttered the doctor, between his teeth. “Were you 
aware that she was killing herself by tight lacing?” he 
asked, severely. 

‘Talways told her she laced too much,” sobbed the 
mother, while the father groaned. 


Iam used to jt. I 
I couldn’t be com- 


” 


If I had a daughter 


And the mother shrank back, appalled at the thought 
that she had often helped her forward to death’s very 
door. 

Pale and helpless as a broken lily, the girl lay upon 
her bed, day after day, her lips white, her face shadowy. 
Healthy, sturdy cousin Lucy hovered always near her, 
ready for any task, every emergency. Relatives and 
friends called with eager questionings, day after day; 
and one came oftener than all the rest, listening to the 
tidings with a broken spirit that none could comfort. 
“Lucy,” said Bell, one day, when her languid eyes 
had been following the lithe, busy movements of her 
cousin, “Iam afraid I‘have thrown from me the pre- 
cious boon of life. Iam horrified as I look back. I 
remember your warnings, your questions. I lied to 
you. when I said thatI felt perfectly comfortable. I 
tried to cheat myself into the idea that it was right, but 
as the time went on I suffered from the frightful com- 
pression so much that I could have cried out, until the 
moment when every thing grew black before me and I 
thought I was dying. O, Lucy, if I had died then! and 
even now I am not sure of my life.” 

Weeks and months passed before Bell arose from her 
sick couch, with the health of both mind and body im- 
paired, and never again could she join in the hearty 
pleasures of youth. Doomed always to be an invalid, 
she made one more on the list of martyrs for fashion’s 
sake. She never married, but when the young doc- 
tor took Lucy home as his wife, her parents being dead, 
she went home with them, and through her sweet res- 
ignation made more friends than ever she had had in 
health. But she never forgot that her own hands had 
paved her path with sufferings. 





A LESSON IN ECONOMY. 


Old Krab was dying, so the doctor said, 
And doctors must be always right, you know; 
And by the time one short half hour had fled 
He'd be by Death’s relentless hand laid low. 


All his grim lifetime he had heaped up wealth, 
And gathered piles of lustrous, shining gold; 

Spent days and nights in counting o’er his pelf, 
And grinned with pleasure as éach piece he told. 


But now his life ebbed fast, and then, so still, 
Sat by his side the messenger of Fate, 
Waiting too, patient!y in silence, till 
Of his departure he should take the date. 


No friend or kindred gathered round his bed 
With loving hands to soothe his throbbing pain, 
Or move from place to place with silent tread 
To hasten to him at his call again. 


Awhile he lay in stupor—sinklng fast— 
Then sprang he up with energy anew, 

And ordered that before a moment past, 
Be sent a barber with his razor, too. 


The barber entered, and with solemn face 
Waited to hear what the commands might be; 

Sharpened his razor keen, with matchless grace, 
That all his skill in this fine art might see. 


Not long the silence, for old Krab soon said , 
‘‘How much for shaving—live men ?—barber, say!” 
“Ten cents,” said he, as he approached the bed 
Where the old grizzly miser waiting lay. 


“And how much—if they’re dead ?—speak, speak!’’ 
“Just one dollar is always paid us then.” 

“Then—take this stubble—quickly off my cheek, 
And don’t—take time—to shave a dozen men. 


No quicker said than done; the glittering steel 
Soon took the miser’s “‘two weeks growth”’ away, 
While still the doctor’s hand held his, to feel 
If breath with him was deigning yet to stay. 


The barber finished quietly his task, 
And wiped his razor with assiduous care, 
Whose every movement only seemed to ask 
Old Krab to hand him his accustomed fare. 


“Well, here it is,”’ said he, and so a dime 
He handed to the shaving artist then; 
“1 was afraid—you'd take so long—a time— 
It would—not end with me—’mongst living—men ; 


“But—then, ’tis done—and I have saved—you see, 
Just ninety cents—yes—yes—the ninety saved’”’— 
But these words were the last he spoke, for he 
With them had gone where none are ever shaved. 





For the Compamon. 
THE SOLDIER AND THE GRIZZLY, 

In a Wisconsin regiment quartered on the Yellow- 
stone, during the Indian troubles, was a daring feilow 
named Lambert, a lieutenant in one of the companies, 
who bade fair, if he saw much active service, to earn a 
much higher rank. 

As hostilities, however, were not pushed very en- 
ergetically in his part of the border, Lambert found the 
field of his ambition too circumscribed to please him, 
and, declaring he should forget how to fight at all if he 
lay still much longer, he obtained leave of absence for 
a day or two, for the sake of a little warfare on his own 
hook. 

He sallied forth alone intothe mountains on an ex- 
pedition that promised more excitement and experience 
than military preferment, determined to kill, if possi- 
ble, a grizzly bear. He was armed with his rifle, re- 
volver, bowie knife, and, for the various uses of forest 
life, as well as for a weapon, a small hatchet. 

Of course, when it is understood that as a rule no 
single man can safely attack a grizzly bear, this adven- 
ture of Lambert, unaccustomed to the perils of the 
hunt, was the height of rashness. 

He had gone perhaps ten miles from camp when he 
suddenly found himself face to face with a full grown 
bear. Lambert levelled his gun, as the grizzly, fero- 
ciously growling, advanced to dispute the intrusion of 
his domains. He fired and the creature fell, the bul- 
let striking near his heart. The soldier had hardly 
time, however, to congratulate himself on the ease of 
his apparent victory, when the bear sprang to his feet. 
Confounded at the terrible greeting which met him, in- 
stead of rushing forward, as Lambert expected, to take 
immediate revenge, he turned about and fled, snarling 
with rage and pain. 

The lieutenant rapidly loaded his rifle and gave chase, 
determined this time to give the finishing stroke to his 
tough enemy. He soon came within fair shot and fired, 
sending a second ball deep into the body of the beast. 

This brought matters to a crisis, but not by the 
death of the bear, as intended. So far from it, the 
fierce animal seemed by this last wound to be just kin- 
died to the quality of battle, and he at once charged his 
pursuer with open mouth. 

Lambert fired two barrels of his revolver directly into 
his jaws, and then attempted to dodge out of his way; 





“Had you no authority?” 


scalp and sent the blood trickling from the painful 
wound down his neck and shoulders. 

It was useless for him now to attempt to reload his 
rifle. The bear had come to close quarters, and was 
pressing him with a ferocious vigor that taxed all his 
activity in self-defence. Dodge as he might, the savage 
brute was upon him every where, his red tongue ex- 
tended, and his hot breath, stormy with growls of rage, 
blowing in his very face. It was all he could do to 
keep out of the way of his terrible teeth and evade the 
death-hug of his paws. 

Lambert made a desperate stroke at the grizzly’s 
head, but the beast poked it aside with the dexterity of 
an aécomplished swordsman and knocked the weapon 
out. of his hand. In another second the grizzly had 
fastened his teeth in his shoulder; but a quick thrust 
of the soldier’s knife compelled him to let go. 

Lambert now sprang away, and gained time to cut 
the strap which bound his blanket and knapsack to his 
back, and to wrap the blanket hastily round his left 
arm and hand. 

As the bear came on he crammed the arm thus muf- 
fled into the creature’s mouth, plying his knife, mean- 
while, into his face and eyes. The grizzly fell, draw- 
ing down his antagonist with him, and inflicting a 
scratch that tore the clothing from cne side of his body 
and left long, bloody furrows in his flesh. 

Lambert’s warlike fury was now at its highest pitch. 
The excitement of his peril and his wounds, together 
with the feeling of exultation over the advantage at 
which he now evidently had his frightful enemy, pro- 
duced in him a savage fierceness. 

He had dropped his knife, but he snatched his revolv- 
er and emptied all the loaded barrels remaining into 
the bear’s brain. ‘Die, you ugly old Nebraska drag- 
on!” he shouted. “I'll see whether you’re bullet-proof 
or not.” 

And the plucky lieutenant’s orders were obeyed this 
time pretty promptly. The huge beast rolled on the 
ground, and was soon passive as a bundle of old clothes. 
It has been said that a grizzly bear will never own that 
he is dead, though he have forty bullets in him; but 
this one did, certainly, and the soldier was so well sat- 
isfied with the result that he recovered his self-posses- 
sion immediately. 

Finding a spring of water not far off, he washed his 
hurts and bound them up as well as he could, drank a 
copious draught, and sat down to refresh himself with 
a lunch from his knapsack. 

After a sufficient rest he collected his scattered weap- 
ons, skinned the bear and set off for camp, where he 
arrived in good time, stiff and sore from his wounds. 

Lieut. Lambert soon buckled on his sword again and 
did his country good service to the end of the border 
war; but he still wears, and will wear to his death, the 
scars he got during his day’s hunting in Montana. 





For the Companion. 
THE BURNING SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
By Mrs. M A. Denison. 

Tom Leicester was the only son of Dr. Leicester, of 
Sherman Village. He was a handsome, high-souled, 
generous boy, the favorite of all who knew him. Tom 
was the soul of honor, had always been first in his 
class, giving great promise of more than ordinary tal- 
ents, and the idol of his invalid mother. 

No larger than her boy was the little, fragile wife of 
Dr. Leicester; a woman with the face of an angel; her 
eyes were blue as heaven, her hair was of the color of 
flax with a touch of gold in it, and Tom, an athletic 
fellow, would often catch her up in his arms from the 
couch on which she generally laid, and carry her, 
laughing and protesting, about the room. 

“IT don’t believe she is my mother at all,” he would 
say, sometimes, looking at his stalwart limbs, “but a 
fairy sent to take her place;” and so he often called 
her his fairy little mother. 

One bright afternoon Tom went to recite his lessons 
to old dominie Pratt, who had a room in the school- 
house. This room was located over another apart- 
ment, which contained some kind of heating appara- 
tus. Tom was preparing for college, though he was 
not yet in his fifteenth year, and he loved the gentle, 
old, gray-headed man, his instructor, and was always 
happy in the neat, tasteful apartment, where were al- 
ways flowers, and singing birds, and some rare old edi- 
tions of the best authors. Here they could but faintly 
hear the buzz of the great school-room across the hall, 
and the creak of the heavy farm wagon in the country 
road. 

One afternoon, about four o’clock, a terrific explo- 

sion was heard in the direction of the school-house. 
Soon came the rumor to the doctor’s ears that the boil- 
er underneath the school-rooms had exploded; that 
several of the children were killed and many were dy- 
ing. 
Tecontiousty one of the servants told Mrs. Leicester, 
who fainted away at the news, and all the house was in 
consternation. The doctor, nearly frantic, had gone 
over to the scene of devastation. The building was in 
flames; horror-stricken groups surrounded it; shrieks 
and cries were heard on every side. Men were busy 
searching for bodies, for parts of the house and of a 
shop adjoining were scattered in heaps. 

Night came on, and the doctor, calm, though his soul 
was in agony, attended to the wounded, and at last left 
the place, persuaded that neither the old teacher nor 
his son was among the living, as several testified to 
having seen Tom go up into the school-room. 

It was asad home that the doctor went to. His heart 
failed him as he drew near the door. Every face he 
met seemed stamped with the tidings of disaster, every 
voice that spoke to him trembled with deep feeling. 

He entered the house; the stillness of death reigned 
there. His wife lay on the couch, motionless, with dry, 
glittering eyes; a neighbor sat beside her. The meal 
was untasted that night—how could they eat? 

“Ts there no hope?” at last asked Mrs. Leicester, with 
parched lips and a look that made the doctor’s heart 
bleed. 

“I fear not,” was the trembling reply; and there 
were only moans for answer. . 

Suddenly a familiar voice rang on their ears. It was 
nearly dark, and they were lizhting the lamps. 

“[’ll jump out here, Ralph; sorry you’ve got such a 





but a stroke of the grizzly’s paw tore away part of his 
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The doctor started to his feet; his wife sprang wild. 
ly from her couch. Presently in came Tom, wet, for it 
had been raining. 

“T smelt smoke as we came along,” said the boy, anq 
then looked from one to the other. 

“OQ Tom, the school-house is burned,” cried Mrs. 
Leicester, “and we thought”—she could say no more 
—the doctor finished. Tom sat down, trembling. 
“Ralph met me on the way to school,” he said. ‘Jog 
was worse and sent for me; soI just ran up to tell the 
dominie that I should be absent this afternoon. | 
thought as he passed here he would let you know.” 
But little was said that evening as the grateful fami. 
ly gathered together, but tearful eyes and beaming 
faces told how truly they thanked God for this wonder. 
ful preservation. The body of the dominie was found 
on the following day. 





For the Companion. 
HAUNTED. 

“Och hone—wurrah!” exclaimed Biddy, our domes. 
tic, entering the sitting-room in a state of great excite- 
ment, one morning, her head bobbing, her hair flying, 
and her night-cap perched upon the top of her head. 
“Wurrah! I have seen a ghoust, and it’s lave the 
hoose I must. Sich a night! I’d niver pass anither 
the like of it for the gift 0’ the hoose. Bad luck to ye, 
an’ the hoose is haunted for sure.” 
“Why, Biddy, what have you seen?” asked my mo- 
ther, in alarm. 
“Seen? An’ sureI didn’tsee nothin’. I jist shet me 
eyes and hid mesilf under the piller. But it was awful. 
An’ the way it clanked its chain! O murther!” 
This last remark was rather startling. Spirits that 
clank their chains have a very unenviable reputation. 
“Pooh!” said my father. ‘What you heard was no- 
thing but rats. James,” he continued, turning to me, 
“where is the steel trap?” . 
“Stolen, I think,” said I. “I set it day before yester- 
day, and when I went to look to it it was gone.” 
“An’ will ye be givin’ me the wages?” said Biddy; 
“afore I bid ye good marnin’ ?” 
“Going?” asked my mother, in astonishment. 
“An’ sure I am,” answered Biddy. “Ye don’t think 
I'd be afther stayin’ in a house that’s haunted, do ye?” 
In a few minutes I heard the front door bang, and 
looking out, saw our late domestic, with a budget on 
each arm, trudging off as though her ideas were of a 
very lively character. 
A colored woman, recently from the South, took 
Biddy’s place that very day, and was assigned the same 
room in which the latter had slept. 

We gave a party that night, and some of the guests 
remained to a very late hour. 

The sounds of merriment subsided as one after an- 
other departed, and we were left quietly chatting with 
the few who remained. Suddenly there was a mysteri- 
ous movement at one of the back parlor doors, and we 
saw two white eyes casting furtive glances into the 
room. 

‘“‘What’s wanted?” demanded my sister, of the ob- 
ject at the door. 

Our new domestic appeared in her night clothes. 

“O missus, I’ve seen de debble, I done have,” was 
her first exclamation. 

This, certainly, was not a sight that we should wish 
any one to see on our premises. 

“Pooh!”’ said my sister. ‘What a silly creature! 
Go back to bed and to sleep, and do not shame us by 
appearing before company in your night clothes.” 

“T don’t keer nothing about my night clothes,” she 
replied, with spirit. ‘Jes’ go tode room and git de 
things dat belong to me, an’ I’ll leave, and never dis- 
turb vou nor dis house any more. It’s dreadful enough 
to be visited by dead folks, any way, but when de spir- 
its comes rattling a chain it’s a dreadful bad sign, you 
may be sure.” 

“What did you see?” asked I. 

“See? I didn’t see nothin’. ’Twas bad enough to 
hear it. I wouldn’t hav’ seen it for de world. Ill go 
quick—jest as soon as you gets de things.” 

We made her a bed on a lounge below stairs. The 
next morning she took her bundles and made a speedy 
exit. 

We had a maiden aunt who obtained a livelihood by 
visiting her relations. On the morning when our last 
domestic left she arrived, bag and baggage, greatly to 
our disgust. We said nothing about the disturbances 
to her, but agreed among ourselves that she should 
sleep in the haunted chamber. 

That night, about twelve o’clock, the household were 
awakened by a piercing scream above stairs. All was 
silent for a few minutes, when the house echoed with 
the startling cry of “Murder! Murder! Murper!” 
The accent was very strong on the last syllable in the 
last two words, as though the particular force of the 
exclamation was therein contained. 

I hurried to the chamber and asked at the door what 
was the matter. 

“TI have seen an apparatus,” exclaimed my aunt. 
“Murder! O James, wait a minute. I’m a dead wo- 
man.” 

She unlocked the door in a delirious way and de- 
scended to the sitting-room, where she sat sobbing for 
a long time, declaring that she was a dead woman. 
She had heard his chain rattle. 

And the next morning she likewise left. 

We now felt uneasy ourselves, and wondered what 
marvel the following night would produce. I exam- 
ined the room carefully during the day, but could dis- 
cover no traces of any thing unusual. 

That night we again were awakened by noises that 
proceeded from the same room. They seemed like the 
footfalls of a person whose feet were clad in iron. 
Then followed sounds like a scuffle. 

I rose, and taking a light, went to the chamber, with 
shaky knees and a palpitating heart. I listened before 
thedoor. Presently there was a movement in the room, 
as of some one dragging a chain. My courage begat 
to ebb. I was half resolved to retreat at once, and on 
the morrow advise the family to quit the premises. 

But my better judgment at last prevailed, and, open- 
ing the door with a nervous hand, I saw an “appara- 
tus” indeed. 

Our old cat, that I had left accidentally in the room, 





long ride back alone. Won’t you come in?” 


had in her claws a large rat, to whose leg was attached 
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ne missing trap. To the trap were fastened a few links 
hain. So here was the cause of all the terror and 
“ rbance that had occurred. The creature bad en- 
ae through an open ventilator connected with the 
door ‘ HEZEKIAH. 





For the Companion. 


ANECDOTES ABOUT BEES. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

Some years since, Mrs. Merlin was visiting a friend 
sith her son Frank, a wide awake urchin of three years. 

ney called poor Frank’s philosophical investigations 
nischief, and him a rogue, when, like Cortes or Pizzaro, 
he went upon voyages of discovery and fought bravely 

is prizes. 
ne pa he attacked a sitting turkey and broke every 
sor, although she fought for her rights until his pink 
heeks were bloody and his hands seamed with scars 
om her sharp bill. 

«What are you doing?” cried mamma, alarmed at 
he scene of ruin before her. , 

“Pooh! that hen does make such a fuss,” coolly 
answered Erank. “J just wanted to see what there was 
n the eggs.” _ 

He comprehended enough of the scolding he got to 
Ho something still more original by way of atonement, 
or he went unobserved to the bee-hive, and stood per- 
rectly quiet for two minutes watching the busy insects 
t their work. This was slow. Frank thought bees 
might be made to move faster. So he got a long pole 
nd began to beat the hive. 

The entire swarm held a council over this unprece- 
Fented din and voted to swarm, selecting Frank’s head 
nd shoulders to alight upon. Nothing but his cool- 
hess saved his life. 

“The flies are pooty thick out in your garden, ma’am,” 
;uoth he, suddenly standing before his mother and her 
riend with his head and face as black as charcoal with 
Dees. 

‘aon Mrs. Merlin and her hostess dropped their work, 
oo thoroughly overcome with terror to speak, but be- 
ore they could collect sense enough to do any thing, 

he bees swarmed through the open door, leaving him 

nharmed. 

Had he once raised a hand to brush them away they 

ould have stung him to death. Horses have been 

illed by a swarm of angry bees, and a woman once 
ied in fifteen minutes after she had been stung upon 
he nose by a bee. 

Do you know why the Indian calls the honey bee the 

hite man’s fly? Because hé never saw one until after 

he white man crossed the Atlantic; then the bee was 
is pionger always on the frontier of the oncoming 
vilization. 

After hours of toilsome climbing, Gen. Fremont 

lanted the American flag upon the loftiest peak of the 

ocky Mountains. He stood at the perilous elevation 

2,780 feet above thé lakes below, which looked like 

ere specks. The terrible solitude awed him by its 

illness. No birds, no flowers, only granite rocks; yet 
en there, a solitary bee, winging its flight westward, 
ighted upon the knee of one of his party. Daring 
ee, after such ambitious soaring who could call him 
humble bee? 
When bees rise from a flower laden with honey, they 
bmain suspended in mid air an instant, then strike 
ut ina straight line for the hive, no matter how dis- 
nt; hence a bee line is the most direct line between 
wo given places. 
We read of a Yankee who carried a hive of bees into 
e tropics, hoping to make a fortunein honey. The 
res were too shrewd for him. ‘They laid up no more 
pney, after finding flowers through the first winter. 
bn this be true? Fletcher classed eighteen distinct 
cies in Brazil. Only three of thesestung. The rest 
pre harmless; but some of them made sour honey 
d some bitter. The most were kind enough to store 
a deliciously sweet honey. 
Bees are not perfect models. Imitate their industry 
d “improve each shining hour;”’ but shun their vic- 
for some species are thieves, and steal their neigh- 
rs’ honey, while most will fight. We have the report 
one such battle. As in most such cases, the reporter 
pt at a discreet distance, for there were seventy 
arms at war. The wretched chickens and unlucky 
sers-by were stung, and the air hummed with the 
ise of their conflict until night set in. Then the two 
mies placed sentinels, with strict orders not to sleep 

picket, and waited until day dawned. Twenty 
ung swarms were killed, but—can we credit the re- 
rter, since he was but human?—neither party con- 
ered. We dare say if he had asked the bees, both 
rties would have claimed and deserved such victories 
are usually won by quarrels. 

——~@e—<—_____ 
SKETCHES OF SAVAGE LIFE. 
u Chaillu tells many stories of cruelty growing out 
superstition, in his “Journey to Ashango Land.” 
says that all the tribes of negroes he met were kind- 
tted people, excepting when they were under thein- 
ace of fear, which had its origin in a belief in witch- 
tand the wild notions that are common to all say- 
Let me quote his story of 



























The Man-Leopard. 


nnot avoid relating in this place a very curious 
ce of a Strange and horrid form of monomania 
1s sometimes displayed by these primitive ne- 
. It was related to me so cireumstantially by 
dogo, and so well confirmed by others, that I can- 

ing in all the principal facts of the 


elp fully believ: 
ot Akondogo said that he had had plenty of trou- 
in his day; that a leopard had killed two of his 
»and that he had a great many palavers to settle 
unt of these deaths. : 
ot knowing exactly what he meant, I said to him,— 
y did you not make a trap to catch the leopard ?” 
ry astonishment he replied, “The leopard was 
of the kind you mean. It was a man who had 
hged himself into a leopard, and then became a man 


said, “Akondogo, 1 will never believe 
‘ your story. 
can a man be turned into a leopard ?” = 
again asserted th 


ti 
Ming history : at it was true, and gave me the 
st he was in the woods with hi , 
a rubber, 4 with his people, gather 


r one of his men disappeared, and, not- 
“red all their endeavors, nothing could be 

im but a quantity of blood. The next day 
man disappeared, and in searching for him 





more blood was found. All the people got alarmed, | 
and Akondogo sent for a great doctor to drink the! 
mboundou, and solve the mystery of these two deaths. | 
To the horror and astonishment of the old chief, the | 
doctor declared it was Akondogo’s own child (his | 
nephew and heir) Akosho, who had killed the two men. 
Akosho was sent for, and, when asked by the chief, 
answered that it was truly he who had committted the 
murders; that he could not help it, for he had turned | 
into a leopard, and his heart longed for blood; and that | 
after each deed he had turned into a man again. | 
Akondogo loved his boy so much that he would not) 
believe his own confession, until the boy took him to 
a place in the forest where lay the two bodies, one with | 
the head cut off and the other with the belly torn open. | 
Upon this, Akondogo gave orders to seize the lad. He 
was bound with ropes, taken to the village, and there | 
tied in a horizontal position to a pest, and burnt slow- | 
ly to death, all the people standing by until he expired. | 
I must say the end of the story seemed to me too hor- | 
rid to listen to. I shuddered, and was ready to curse | 
the race that was capable of ‘committing such acts. 
But on careful inquiry I found it was a case of mono- 
mania in the boy Akosho, and that he really was the 
murderer of the two men. It is probable that the su- 
perstitious belief of these morbidly imaginative Afri- 
cans in the transformation of men into leopards, being 
early instilled into the minds of their children, is the 
direct cause of murders being committed under the in- 
fluence of it. The boy himself, as well as Akondogo | 
and all the people, believed he had really turned into a | 
leopard, and the cruel punishment was partly in ven- | 
geance for witchcraft and partly to prevent the commit- | 
tal of more crimes by the boy in a similar way, for, said | 
they, the man has a spirit of witchcraft. | 


—\_+or—____——_ 


LOCUSTS. 


If locusts presented themselves by hundreds of thou- | 
sands, or even by millions, people might contrive to | 
deal with them by frying, grilling, pounding and bak- 
ing by pailfuls in ovens; but usually when they visit} 
any region it is in swarms and clouds which darken | 
the whole atmosphere for miles; and when they reach | 
a green place they descend upon it with a noise like a | 
high wind, or the beating of innumerable drums in the | 
distance. They conduct themselves, however, not like | 
a disorderly rabble, but like a well-ordered army, with | 
a Genghis, a Timour, or a Napoleon at its head, march- 
ing forward in squadrons and columns, without turn- 
ing to the right hand or to the left, facing every thing, 
gnawing every thing to pieces with their saw-like teeth. 
They eat up every thing green—the grass from the 
meadows, and leaves and bark from the trees, the blos- 
soms and fruit from gardens, the thatch from houses. 

Volney, in imitation of the Hebrew prophet, observes 
that the plains before them look like a verdant carpet; 
but when they had passed over it, eating, burning and 
poisoning every thing with their saliva, it exhibited 
the appearance of a volcanic region covered with lava, 
scoriz and ashes. Syria and the countries north of 
Mount Atlas are often desolated by the locust. Some- 
times a few light skirmishers preceding the main host 
cause the hearts of the inhabitants to thrill with terror, 
for they know what they have a right to expect. They 
arrive, drifting with the wind from the south or the 
south-east. At first a gentle murmur is heard high in 
the air, then aloud buzzing; then a low, continuous 
roar like that of distant thunder; then as the wind 
sweeps them forward, the black battalions show their 
fronts to the sky, alighting in countless millions as 
they advance. The terror of the population then makes 
itself evident; they climb trees, and hoot and shout, to 
scare away the heedless and invincible intruders; they 
kindle enormous fires on the mountain-tops, which 
diffuse their smoke in dark volumes; they cut broad 
trenches across the plains, and flood them with water 
—all in vain. The locusts by their multitudes extin- 
guish the fires; fill up the trenches with their bodies 
and march over them; climb up the trees after the na- 
tives, whom they speedily bring to the ground; pour 
into the towns and villages; invade the houses through 
doors and windows; crawl into the beds; cover the 
walls like tapestry, eating every thing they can find; 
plunging into the milk-jugs and teacups; making free 
with the skirts of the gentlemen’s coats, filling their 
pockets, creeping up their sleeves and down their necks; 
covering the skirts of the ladies’ dresses inside and out; 
spreading themselves over cradles, and what is worse, 
gnawing the flesh from the cheeks of sleeping infants. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


THE CHINESE ROAD TO RUIN. 


Smoking opium is comparatively a very costly vice, 
the expense being graduated by the circumstances of 
each case, ranging from a dollar or two to ten or fifteen 
dollars per month, even in regard to persons not of 
the highest and most wealthy classes. The lowest men- 
tioned rate, taking into consideration the low price of 
labor among the Chinese compared with the price of 
labor in the western countries, is relatively larger and 
burdensome. With all smokers, however, the effect of 
this vice on their pecuniary standing is by no means 
° be estimated by the actual outlay of money for the 

rug. 

Its seductive influence leads its victims to neglect 
their business, and consequently, sooner or later loss or 
ruin ensues. As the habit grows, so does inattention 
to business increase. Instances are not rare where the 
rich have been reduced to poverty and beggary as one 
of the consequences of their attachment to the opium 

ipe. 

. The poor addicted to this vice are often led to dispose 
of every thing salable in the hovels where they live. 
Sometimes, even, men sell their own children and their 
wives in order to procure the drug, and finally end their 
career by becoming beggars and thieves. In the sec- 
ond place, the smoking of opium injures one’s health 
and bodily constitution. 

Unless taken promptly at the regular time and in the 
necessary quantity, the victim becomes unable to con- 
trol himself and to attend to his business. He sneezes, 
he gapes. Mucus runs from his nose and his eyes. 
Griping pains seize him in his bowels. His whole ap- 
pearance indicates restlessness and misery. If not in- 
dulged in smoking and left undisturbed, he usually 
falls asleep, but his sleep does not refresh and invigo- 
rate him. On being roused he is himself azain, provid- 
ed he can have his opium; if not, his troubles and 
pains multiply. He has no appetite for ordinary food; 
no strength or disposition to labor. Diarrhcea setg in 
of a dreadful and most painful description, peculiaf to 
opium-smukers; and if still unable to procure opium, 
the unhappy victim not unfrequently dies in most ex- 
cruciating agonies. Few, comparatively, recover after 
the diarrhoea has become virulent, unless they have ac- 
cess to opium, and not always then. 
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THE WISE CHOICE. 


Rich old Hawker has got many things, but among 
them he has something that he would give all the world 
to part with. Poor Deborah Foster has but few things, 
but then she has one thing that she would not part 
with for the whole world. ‘ 

Indeed! NowlI should like much to know what that 
bad thing is that rich old Hawker has, and what is the 
good thing that belongs to poor Deborah Foster? 

I will tell you and welcome. Rich old Hawker has the 
fear of death, and that makes bitter his sweetest pleas- 
ures. Poor Deborah has the hope of everlasting life 
nen a Jesus Christ, and that sweetens her bitterest 
trouble. 


Then I had rather be poor Deborah Foster than rich 





old Hawker, a hundred times over. 
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The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
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For the Companion. 


SELLING THE BABY. 
Well, Charlie, I’ve come for the baby; 
How much do you think he will weigh? 
I've brought a large bag in my pocket 
In which I can take him away. 


You ‘‘don’t want to sell him!” how funny! 
You've two little sisters to play 

With you hide and seek in the parlor, 
Or romp with you out on the hay. 


You’ll “sell him for tiwo little kittens!’ 
Well done! bravo Charlie! that’s right; 
I'll bring you the kittens to-morrow 
And take little Sammy to-night. 


But what is the matter with Charlie? 
I don’t like to see him look so; 

No judge in a court looks more sober; 
You ‘don’t want the baby to go!” 


Ah! just what I thought was the matter; 
We'll talk about this by-and-by; 

I thought we both made a fair bargain, 
But, hark! don’t I hear baby cry? 


I don’t think I like crying babies; 
They’re not to my fancy the style; 

So I will keep both of the kittens, 
And you may keep baby awhile. Aunr CLARA. 


é2a> 
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THE PINK SILK DRESS. 


Jessie was going to a picnic with the other little girls 
of Miss Sparks’ school, and at three o’clock precisely 
her mother had told her she might begin to dress. 

It was a long day, but at last the clock struck three. 
“Bridget! Bridget! Iam ready now,”’ said the little 
girl. “It is three o’clock, and they will be here for me 
in just half an hour.” 

So Bridget put down the pan of peaches she was slic- 
ing up for tea, and wiped her big hands on the kitchen 
towel, ready to help Jessie to dress. 

The clothes lay on the bed in her mother’s room, 
just as Mrs. Walker had left them that morning, when 
she was obliged to go to the city. A neat green ging- 
ham dress, trimmed with rows of white waved braid, a 
white apron, spotless skirts, a little cambric ruffle edged 
with lace and a pair of new morocco boots with a stock- 
ing in each one. 

When Jessie was nearly dressed Paulie Smith came 
in at the open door, moving very stiffly in her blue silk 
skirt and starched muslin waist. 

“T am all ready, Jessie,” said she. 

“Are you 2” said Jessie. “I shall soon be ready, 





too.” 

“Are you going to wear that thing?” asked Paulie, 
looking contemptuously at the gingham dress. 

“Yes, mamma thoughtit would be best,” replied Jes- 
sie, eyeing her friend’s rustling silk skirt with some- 
thing like envy. 

“I wouldn’t wear a gingham dress, just like the 
butcher’s daughters,” said Paulie. “Why don’t you 
wear your pink silk?” 4 

“My pink silk?” 

“Yes; I can see it hanging there in the wardrobe.” 

“Mamma does not like me to wear it to a picnic,” 
said Jessie; but nevertheless she cast a longing glance 
toward the bright folds that were gleaming from the 
open wardrobe door. 

“You won’t hurt it, and all the girls are dressed so 
handsomely.” 

“Mamma laid out the gingham dress,”’ said Jessie, 
slowly. How plain the rows of white waved braid 
looked now! She almost despised the dress that had 
looked so fresh and pretty to her once. 

“Your mother won’t know it,” said Paulie Smith, 
climbing up on a chair to take down the pink silk. 
“Don’t you see how much prettier this will be? Alice 
and Grace Murray have green gingham dresses just 
like yours, and J shouldn’t want to be dressed like a 
bricklayer’s daughters.” 

Jessie looked wistfully at the pink silk. It was her 
only silk dress, a present from her Aunt Mary, and it 
had always been kept for her to wear on special occa- 
sions. She felt quite certain that if her mother were at 
home she would not be allowed to put iton now; but 
the temptation was strong. 

“Your mother won’t know,” said Paulie; “you will 
be home long before she is, if she is gone to the city.” 

“That is true,” said Jessie. ‘I believe I will wear it 
just this once, Paulie.” 

Bridget had been backward and forward at her work 
while this discussion was going on, but now she came 

in. 

“Come, honey, let me button your dress. I’ve got to 
go and feed the little chickens in the barn, directly.” 

“You can go, Bridget,” said Paulie, as she saw the 
color mount to Jessie’s face. ‘‘I will help Jessie all she 
needs.” 

So Bridget went, and with her departed Jessie’s fst 
safeguard. 

“I know mamma will be angry,” said Jessie; “for she 
has so often told me not to touch the pink silk dress 
without her permission.” 

“But she won’t know it,’ urged Paulie. ‘Come, 
— haste. You will have the prettiest dress in all the 
picnic. 

This last temptation proved too powerful for Jessie 
to resist, and when the party called at her door she was 
all ready for them, in the pink silk dress, with its long 
sash and dainty lace frill around the neck. 

“My dear, what a very foolish dress for a picnic,” 
said Miss Sparks, as Jessie climbed into the big wagon. 
“Did your mother tell you to wear that?” 


| Seat as that. 


silk dresses and very much afraid of wrinkling the 
smooth folds, while opposite were the bricklayer’s little 
girls in green ginghams, exactly like that Jessie had 
left behind on the bed in her mother’s room. 

“Tam so elad I didn’t wear that horrid thing,” 
thought Jessie. 

At length they reached the woods, and the merry par- 
ty scattered in all directions. 

“Jessie Walker, come here and get these beautiful 
wild grapes!” called out Fanny Parker. 

Jessie started with a radiant face, but Paulina seized 
her arm. 

“They will stain your dress, child. Don’t go near 
them.” " 

And Jessie had to stand by, sorrowfully, while Alice 
and Grace Murray, in their despised gingham dresses, 
climbed up the vine and filled their baskets with the 
delicious purple fruit. : : 

“Jessie, ’m going to have a tea-party with green 
leaves and acorn-cups; come and help pour out the 
tea,’ called Minnie Dale from the centre of a merry 
group. But Jessie looked at the mossy old log where 
they were sitting, and sorrowfully shook her head; the 
pink silk dress was altogether too fine for any such 

Nobody appeared to notice its splendors, 
particularly, except Helen Dale, who whispered, so 
loudly that Jessie could hear, “I wouldn’t have a drcss 
that was too good to movein;’’ and Jessie began to 
wish she had left the delicate fabric at home. 

Yet there was some consolation in feeling that she 


| Was dressed prettier than any little girl at the picnic— 


prettier than even Paulie Smith herself, whose father 
was the richest man in Elmwood, and lived in the big- 
gest brick house. And she was strutting past the spot 
where the butcher’s daughters were playing “fisher- 
men” on the edge of the brook, when little Minnie 
Dale called out,— 

“Why, Jessie! what is that big spot on the skirt of 
your dress?” 

It was a huge, spreading circlet of grease. Some lit- 
tle child had left a piece of bread and butter on the fall- 
en tree where Jessie had seated herself, and this was 
the consequence. 

She began to cry, saying,— 

“O Paulie! Paulie! what shall Ido? I wish I had 
never worn it. What will mamma say to me?” 

Paulie strove to wipe out the stain with her pocket- 
handkerchief, but all in vain. Jessie jerked herself 
away, fairly losing her temper, and at the some mo- 
ment she caught her foot against a stone, half hidden 
in the thick, velvety moss that grew along the bank of 
the stream, lost her balance and fell headlong into the 
water. 

It was not deep, but it was very cold, and Jessie’s 
screams soon brought the whole party to the shore of 
the brook. She was lifted out, drenched and dripping, 
by Miss Sparks, and placed in the wagon. 

“We must drive you right home, my dear,”’ said the 
prudent schoolmistress, wrapping her gray blanket 
shawl round and round Jessie’s limbs. She looked 
more like a mummy than a live little girl. “I only 
hope you won’t catch cold; but, dear me! what will 
your mother say ?” 

And poor Jessie, remembering that her pink silk dress 
was ruined, began to cry more bitterly than ever. 

“Paulie! Paulie Smith! where are you?” she sobbed. 
“Aren’t you going home with me? If it hadn’t been 
for you I should never have put it on.”’ 

But Paulie had disappeared. 

Mrs. Walker, who had returned from the city, re- 
ceived her little girl without a word of reproach, and 
Jessie was undressed and put to bed, where her mother 
presently brought her a bow] of hot tea to drink. 

“Mamma,” said Jessie, “how good you are not to 
scold me for spoiling my silk dress!’ 

“I think circumstances and your own conscience 








have punished you quite enough, my child,” said Mrs. 
Walker. 

, “I never will speak to Paulie Smith again!’’ declared 
Jessie. 

“My dear,” said her mother, “‘it is not Paulie Smith 
who has been most to blame, but Jessie Walker; and 
the only way to manage is to try and make a more sen- 
sible little girl of Jessie in the future.” 

“Indeed, indeed, mamma, I will try,” said Jessie. 

She had spoiled her pink silk dress, but she had 


learned a lesson of childish wisdom.—Folks and Fuir- 
ies. 





Sports and Pastimes. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c, 





THE DREAD OF SAILORS. 


2. 
I am composed of 10 letters. 
My 1, 8, 3 is to permit. 
My 4, 2, 7 is a metal. 
My 6, 5, 10 is a measure. 
My 4, 8, 9, 10 is a verb. 
My whole is one of Dickens’ characters. 


3. 


* Word Square. 
1. A dwelling-place. 
2. Exposed. 

3. A common verb. 
4. Termination. 


4. 
My /irst along my second winds 
With slow and creaking wheel; 
The tired herses long for rest, 
Jehu his evening meal. 


The bold deserter dreads my whole, 
The cause why he must die; 

And cence in Eastern lands it stirred 
A frightful mutiny. 


5. 
1. Faith. 
2. River in South America. 
8. A celebrated writer (curtailed). 
4. To submit. 
My jinals help to sustain my ¢hird letters, in my inigjals. 


Conundrums, 
Why may soldiers be very tired in April? Because they 
have just had a long March of 31 days. 
Why is a seat at the supper-table like alms given to the 
poor? Itisachair-at-tea. (Charity.) 
When isa yen by pe When he’s a gobblin. 
° 


Why is the freig a ship like a locomotive? Because it 
makes the car go. 


When does rain seem inclined to be studious? When it’s 
poring over a book-stall. 

What kind of essence does a young man like when he 
pops the question? Acquiescence. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Infidels would inaugurate a distrust in Deity, and in- 
stigate men to emulate brutes. (Inn-fiddles-wood-in augur- 





“Yes, ma’am,” said Jessie, faintly, for Paulie was 
whispering, “‘Say yes, or she’ll make you change it.” 
Paulie and Jessie sat together, very conscious of their 


8- eee in D-i t-and in sty-gate-men-2-E-mule-8 B- 


roots.) 
Newburyport. 3. Orpheus C. Kerr. 


4. Plea-suge. 


2. 
5. Blood-root. Ox-bane. Candy-tuft, Arrow-head. 
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A CHRISTMAS AT NICE. 
From a Correspondent. 

It began by breakfasting with the windows open up- 
on a garden full of palm trees, tea roses, violets and 
orange flowers. The air was balmy, sky clear and sun 
80 warm that no one ventured out without a parasol. 

All this was very charming, but we could not feel as 
if it was really Christmas without snow, stockings full 
of goodies, and a turkey for dinner. We did our best, 
however, to be merry. French friends sent bouquets 
and bonbons, the Americans in the great hotel invited 
us to a social gathering in the evening, and better than 
all, letters from home arrived. 

We spent the morning sitting on the promenade, a 
wide walk between the fine hotels and villas and the 
pebbly shore of the Mediterranean. Trees and flowers 
are fresh here all winter, and every one comes to en- 
joy the sun, the air and the gay scene. People of all 
netions drive, walk or sit here. Down by the sea flocks 
of peasant women wash and spread their linen on the 
beach to dry, or brown fishermen, in scarlet caps, mend 
their nets and repair their picturesque looking boats. 

Pretty girls go about offering flowers and fruit for 
sale, and one can buy strawberries in December for a 
few sous a basket. We had some for lunch which we 
ate in an orange orchard, and then drove to Castle Hill 
to see the peacocks. 

On our way home we stopped to see one of the curi- 
osities of the shore. The road to Ville Francke winds 
round the cliff; below the road is a little bay shut in 
by rocks, and here, at times, one can see “the pot boil 
over,” as the people call it. ’ 

The wind was high, the sea wild after a gale, and the 
great waves came tumbling up in a riotous manner. 
Their constant action has worn deep caves under the 
rocks on which the road is built, and as billow after 
billow hurried in, these caves would fill till the pent up 
water burst out with a report like thunder, and came 
spirting up, through crevices in the cliff, like columns 
of mist, which exploded in a cloud of spray, breaking 
over the road and flying far up the face of the cliff. 

Such a splendid hurly burly I never saw before; 
waves rushing in, spray glittering, rocks creamy white 
with foam, wind blowing, gulls dipping and crowds of 
merry people laughing and scampering. 

A crowd of little ragamuffins had collected to enjoy 
the fun, for they knew the joke. Strangexs were con- 
tinually arriving and innocently settling themselves in 
the very places where they were sure to get wet, for no 
one warned them of the pranks the sea was playing. 
Leaning over the low wall by the road these poor crea- 
tures were first startled by a loud bang, a thick fog, a 
sudden shower, a derisive shout anda general idea that 
the deluge had come again. I know, for I tried it, 
wondering why no one went to that nice place, and the 
boys won’t soon forget how I shricked and ran, and 
came out of the shower-bath dripping wet, with my 

bonnet off and my parasol inside out. 
Having been caught, I felt a sinful desire to see oth- 
ers in like plight, so I got a safe place by an old sailor 
and watched the fun. 
Two French dandies came next as victims, and sent 
the ragamuffins into raptures by their leaps, as one 


tore down the road without his hat, and the other tried 


to climb up the cliff, evidently believing that a general 
eruption was at hand. 

But the best joke of all was an English couple, who 
drove up in a fine carriage, with a bewigged coachman 
and a powdered footman. A stout gentleman, with a 
port wine face, ponderously descended, a fat lady in a 
blue bonnet adorned with yellow berries, that looked 
like infant oranges, and an ermine cape, followed, and 
opening two purple umbrellas with a superior air, as 
if they said, “Let these vulgar people see how the Eng- 
lish aristocracy enjoy nature,” they walked with great 
dignity to the most perilous spot, and grouped them- 
selves effectively. 


handsome Spanish people, a party of Sandwich Island- 
ers, a Russian prince, Polish exiles, a German grand 
duke, several French fops, some pretty American girls 
and rows of stout English women, in low dresses, sash- 
es and girlish curls. One giddy young thing in white 
muslin and blue ribbons, I was told had a son at Ox- 
ford and had been twice married. 

The Sandwich Islanders were comical, being dressed 
in pink, pale green or blue, and much decorated with 
queer ornaments, which contrasted_curiously with their 
coffee colored skins, frizzy hair and ungainly figures. 
As an evening could not be passed in these European 
States without dancing, this was introduced as early as 
possible. The two princes danced frantically all the 
evening and whisked the prim English girls about till 
they looked quite wild. 

There were seven elderly English girls, Davis by 
name, who were all tali, thin, stiff and ugly, who all 
dressed alike in limp muslin, with old-fashioned lock- 
ets on their very bare necks, and who all danced like 
young giraffes. The air was actually dark with Davis- 
es, and the five maiden aunts sat all in a row, beaming 
on them as if they were the stars of the goodly com- 
pany. 

Baron Rothschild’s secretary, a Jew, frisked gaily 
about with a French lady who carpeted the hall with 
her train, and was quite a work of artin the way of 
paint. 

But the life of the gathering was a stout Frenchman, 
who insisted upon dancing every thing, whether he 
knew it or not, and did it with a vigor which was 
amazing. He bounded like a rubber ball, he pranced 
like a circus horse, he ran, he flew, his face glowed, his 
bald head shone, his coat tails waved like banners in 
the breeze, and at exciting periods his pumps twinkled 
in the air with meteoric brilliancy. 

There was one pretty Spanish girl who attracted my 
attention by the beauty of her neck. It was wonder- 
fully fair and dimpled, and she was evidently very proud 
of it. Llobserved that she held her head - rather stiffly 
and wore a wide velvet with six lockets tight round 
her throat. But not until I sat next her did it occur to 
me that she had a false neck. Her throat above the 
velvet was pink, but her shoulders as white as snow, 
and on looking at the one nearest meI plainly saw that 
it was of a much finer texture than the flesh of her arm. 
It was decidedly too perfect to be natural, and I came 
to the conclusion that I had beheld that Parisian won- 
der, “a neck.” 

Our Christmas ended with a “scare,” for in the ghost- 
ly hour just before dawn, when every thing was dark 
and still, I was startled wide awake by a clutch. A. 
stood at my bedside, whispering, in a great fright,— 
“O, L., some one is in our salon. I saw a light anda 
shadow moving about.” 
“Tt’s the moon and a cloud,” I said, feeling nervous, 
however, for the parlor windows opened to the terrace, 
and many valuables were lying about in all three rooms. 
“No,” whispered A., with chattering teeth, “there is 
no moon, afd I saw a hand shut my door and a person’s 
shadow going by. O, what shall we do?” 
“Hush, let me listen.” 
A. crept in beside me and hid her face, but I sat up | 
with eyes and ears on the alert for any sight or sound. 
I soon had both, for my door was open into A.’s room, | 
and hers partly ajar into the parlor beyond. I could 
see through both rooms, and distinctly saw a gleam of 
light appear and disappear in the sa/on, and heard soft 
footsteps moving there. 

It wasn’t agreeable, for we had no very near neigh- 
bors. Our maid we supposed locked up in her room 
across the hall, and my French was not sufficiently at 
command to attempt any fierce or pathetic remarks to 
a robber on such short notice. 

A. lay quaking in my bed, and the “bogie” contin- 
ued to wander noiselessly about, only one room off. 
A soft click as of a lock decided me, for in my desk were 
four thousand francs for which I was responsible, and 
it would never do to let them be stolen without an ef- 
fort to defend them. 

Up I rose, with A. clinging to me, and stole to the 
other door which led into the hall opposite Julie’s 
room, and standing on the threshold I said, “Julie?” 
in as commanding a tone as I could. It made the hall 
ring, and would have struck terror into any guilty soul, 
for, in my fright, I uttered quite a howl. 

“Oui, mademoiselle,” replied a sleepy voice, and Ju- 
lie appeared with a candle. 

“There’s some one in the salon. 





Go and see who it 


” 


is. 

“Not any one person, chere mademoiselle. Me go to 
sleepen there, my chamber so hot I not stay. Did I 
bring the fear to mademoiselle?” she said, blinking at 
us like an owl in a ruffled night cap. 

We laughed a little hysterically, scolded her well, and 
after a promenade through the rooms to be quite sure, 
we all subsided. But it was a nice little “scare,” and 
A. did not soon forget the closing entertainment of our 
Nice Christmas. 





VARIETY. 





A GOLDEN EAGLE. 
A golden eagle had been captured in Scotland, and 
being very tame, always accompanied the family to 
which it belonged in all their journeys. For sometime 





It was rich to see the little rascals dance with delight 
at the coming downfall of the smart bonnet and glossy 
beaver. 

In rolled the waves, up burst the foam, and down 
came a blinding shower on the heads of that lordly 
pair. 


just in time to get thoroughly drenched. 


the royal ermine into her eyes. 


bonnet did it. 


after her. 


In the evening we went down to the social gathering, 
and though given by Americans, we found it a very 
There were some 


funny mixture of many nations. 


The gentleman clutched his hat and took an un- 
dignified plunge into the carriage, which had driven up 
The old lady 
lost her wits at the critica! moment, for the wind blew 
She shrieked and ran 
in the wrong direction; and if ever a British matron 
made good time ina race with the elements yellow- 
How the boys shouted! the men laughed 
and the women gesticulated as madame trotted brisk- 
ly down the road and the dripping chariot travelled 


it lived near Clifton, where it passed its existence fas- 
tened to a post by a tolerably long chain, that allowed 
it a reasonable freedom of motion. Like other tame 
eagles, she—for it was a female—would persist in kill- 
ing cats if they came within reach, although her ordi- 
narg food was fowls, rabbits and similar articles of 
diet® Once a sickly, pining chicken, which seemed to 
| be in a very bad state of health, was given to the eagle. 
| The royal bird, however, refused to eat it, but seemed 
| to be struck with pity at its miserable state, and took 
| it under her protection. She even made it sit under 
her wing, which she extended as a shield; and once 
when a man unkindly endeavored to take her protege 
away, she attacked him fiercely, injuring his leg se- 
verely, and drove him fairly off her premises. She sev- 
eral times built a rude nest, but never laid an ege. 
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A GENTLEMAN received his laundress’s bill, made out 
in the style of spelling and handwriting peculiar to that 
class; but there was one item of fifty cents which de- 
fied even his practical comprehension. It was for 
“skewering thestars.”” After wondering for some time 


still more, why it should have been executed at his ex- 
pense, the debtor sent for Mrs. Pearlash, when the 
reading turned out to be for ‘scouring the stairs.” 


eC 
HOW PARCHMENT IS MADE. 


Parchment is made of the skins of sheep and lambs, 
though that kind which is used for the heads of drums 
is said to be made of goatskins. Vellum is a finer, 
smoother, white kind of parchment, made of skins of 
young calves. The mode of preparation is first to take 
off the hair or wool, then to steep the skin in lime, and 
afterwards stretch it very firmly on a wooden frame. 
When thus fixed, it is scraped with a blunt iron tool, 
wetted, and rubbed with chalk and pumice-stone; and 
these scrapings and rubbings are repeated several times 
on each side of the skin, till it is fit for use. 

Parchment was employed in very ancient times; and 
it is curious that from about the seventh to the tenth 
century it was beautiful, white and good; but that in 
later times a very inferior, dirty-looking parchment 
came into use, which has the appearance of being much 
older than the new. The reason for this is supposed to 
be that the writers in these latter centuries used to pre- 
pare their own parchment, while at an earlier date it 
was a curious art, only possessed by the manufactur- 
ers. Parchment was sometimes so rare and scarce 
that great numbers of the older manuscripts were 
erased with pumice-stone, or the ink rubbed out with 
some chemical substance, in order that they might be 
used again for writing purposes. 


CURE FOR THE HICCOUGHS. 


Travelling some time since, by railroad, from Colum- 
bus to Baltimore, we took a seat immediately in front 
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of a gentleman who was suffering under a paroxysm 
of hiccoughs, to a degree that we had never before wit- 
nessed. Ina few minutes a person appeared from the 
end of the car and took a seat beside him, when he said, 
“Sir, can you tell me what is good for the hiccoughs? I 
have been afflicted in the way you see me since yester- 
day noon, and have had no relief from any physician 
to whom I applied for assistanee. I am worn out with 
suffering.” To this the person replied, “Sir, I can cure 
you in less than two minutes by your watch. Hold up, 
high above your head, two fingers of your hand, lean 
back in your seat, open your mouth and throat, so as 
to give a free passage to your lungs, breathe very long 
and softly, and look very steadily at your fingers.” In 
less than the time specified the cure was performed, one 
hiccough only occurring during the trial. The patient 
could not express his gratitude; while the practitioner 
only exacted from him, as a fee, the promise that he 
would extend the knowledge which he had imparted as 
freely as he had received it, assuring him that he would 
never be disappointed in the result. 
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Aunt—‘‘Why, what’s the matter with Tommy ?” 

Boy—Boo! Hoo! I’ve cut my fingers with aunt’s scis- 
sors.”’ 

Aunt—“That’s a good boy! Always speak the truth!” 


a. 
A PREVENTIVE. 
The editor of a Western paper has invented a method 
whereby he keeps his neighbors’ cows from stealing 
his hay. He describes it: 


A certain quadruped had a sweet tooth for our hay- 
stack, and did much damage, throwing down the rail 
fence and roosting in our hay. We bought a box of 
cayenne pepper, took a nice lock of hay, placed it out- 
side, sprinkled it with pepper, and watched. The ani- 
mal came along and pitched into the hay, when sud- 
denly she took the hint, and with nose at forty-five de- 
grees and tail at ninety-eight degrees, left the yard at 
race-horse speed. The cow has not come back. 





Mr. Horace Cook, of Barre, has on his farm a 
woodchuck which every day during the warm months 
comes regularly into the house, and, sitting up erect, 
devours quantities of brown bread, pie, cake, etc.; he 
associates with other woodchucks, and burrows with 
them in the winter. By going to his hole and calling 
him by the name of Jack, he immediately appears, and 
will follow you like a dog. This is the third year he 
has done so. At least, that is the story. 


Yovatt, in his book on “The Horse,” says this ani- 
mal will never drink hard water if soft is within reach; 
that he will leave clear, transparent hard water for a 
pool or a stream of soft, even although the latter be 
discolored with mud. Very cold water from the well 
will make the hair rise up, and not infrequently cause 
an attack of gripes. Give soft water when practicable, 
especially if the animal be ailing. 


LavGu while you may. ’Tis better to laugh than to 
cry. Tearsare acrying evil. Don’t cry for spilt milk. 
An ocean of tears wouldn’t save a drop of it. Dry up 
andlaugh. Laughearly andoften. Laughing is catch- 
ing. Laugh, then, and let others catch it, and thereby 
becowe a benefactor to your kind. We will wager this 
is goOU advice. ' 


Ax Irish woman whois always at war with her neigh- 
bors, and whose troubles are never at an end, was com- 
plaining to her milkman, the other morning, about ev- 
ery thing rising to such high prices. To show her that 
such was not the case, he said, “Madam, the price of 
milk is not rising.” ‘‘No, indade,’’ she answered, “nor 
the crame nayther.” 


In Lawrence, a few days since, a boy aged thirteen 
years, in trying to jump on a freight car to get a ride, 
missed his grasp and fell. He lost his hand and came 
near losing his life. Boys of ali ages are doing this 
every day, and some measures should be taken to pre- 
vent it. 

AN orator who had raised his audience to a great 
height by his lofty soarings, exclaimed, “I will now 
close in the beautiful and expressive language of the 
poet—I forget his name—and—and—I forget what he 
said, too.” 

Goop.—One cold day last winter a very pretty girl 


stopped and bought a paper of a ragged little Irish boy. 
“Poor fellow,” said she, “aint you very cold?” “Iwas, 
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GRANT CHARMS AND PINS. 


Great inducements for Agents to sell our Grant Engravings, 


a Medals, Badges, Pins, Song Books, Ivory Charms; Flags, 

Cc. 

$1 50. 

ters for Campaign Goods, Boston, Mass. P. O. Box, 3844. 
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PAIN EKILLULER. 


We beg leave to call the attention of the public to this long 


celebrated and unrivalled 


FAMILY MEDICINE. 
The PAIN KILLER is a purely vegetable compound, anj 


while it is a most efficient remedy for Pain, it is a perfectly safe 
medicine even in the most unskilful hands. 


Hor Summer Complaint, 


or any other form of bowel disease in children or adults, itis ay 
almost certain cure, and has without doubt been more succes. 


ful in curing the various kinds of 


CHOLERA 

than any other known remedy, or even the most skilfffl phyd- 
cian. In India, Africa and China, where this dreadful disease is 
ever more or less poovetent, the PAIN KILLER is considered by 
the natives, as well as European residents in those climates, 
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SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Prix 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Pres 
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yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and genet) 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting & 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at thet 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rue 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 
lt contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degm 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 


ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 
It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approml 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
-Postage 6 cents. 
43 “ 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 

120 Tremont Stree 
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KENNEDY’S 
SCROFULA OINTMENT 


Cures Old Sores ; 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs; 

Cures Scrofulous Sores on the Neck; 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples, on the Face; 
Cures Scurvy Sores; 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers. 


Price, $1 Per Bottle. 


Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass 
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WHAT MOTHER does not remember the terrible ravages 
nually made by Diptheria? What mother does not tremble 
every fresh case comes to knowledge? Diptheria can be ct 


by Dr. J. Poland's White Pine Compound. Sold by 
Druggists. Bl" 





NEVER WEAR A COUGH, or irritation on the lungs,” 
you can buy AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, the world’s 
remedy that cures it. 3 
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how such a work could ever have been performed, and 


ma’am, before you smiled,” was the reply. 
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